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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 

[Abbreviations. — Am. J. Ps. = American Journal of Psychology ; Ar.f. G. 
Ph. = Archiv filr Geschichte der Philosophic ; Int. J. E. = International Journal 
of Ethics ; Phil. Mon. = Philosophische Monatshefte ; Phil. Stud. = Philosophische 
Studien ; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique ; R. I. d. Fil. = Rivista Italiana di 
Filosofia ; V.f. w. Ph.= Vierteljahrschrift filr wissenschaftliche Philosophic ; Z. 
f Ph. = Zeitschrift fur Philosophic und philosophische Kritik; Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. 
d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologic und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane ; Phil. 
Jahr. = Philosophisches Jahrbuch ; Rev. de MSt. = Revue de MHaphysique et 
Morale; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophic — Other titles are 
self-explanatory.] 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

What do we mean by the Intensity of Psychical States ? F. H. 
Bradley. Mind, XIII, pp. 1-27. 

Mr. Bradley, in the first part of this article, is concerned with re- 
moving "some errors and prejudices." (1) ' It is not perceptions 
as such, but only Space and Time that are measurable.' This 
admits of a part what it denies of the whole. (2) ' Psychical states 
as wholes are incommensurable.' But psychical states never occur 
as wholes ; in our measurement we always take the object in one 
only of its aspects. (3) ' Psychical states are not contained the one 
in the other, and hence are not comparable.' Comparison, how- 
ever, is founded not upon inclusion but upon identity and difference. 
(4) ' Only extensive quantities are measurable.' The answer to 
this is found in the fact, that mere extensive units do not exist. Ex- 
tension and intension imply each other. (5) ' In psychical states 
units cannot be present, but we cannot have measurement without 
units, many or few.' This objection, carried to its legitimate con- 
clusion, involves the denial that we can have any aspect of things 
unless that aspect is abstracted and produced by itself. Every use 
of ' more ' indeed (which is equivalent to ' this — and '), shows that 
units of measurements are taken for granted. Having exposed 
" errors and prejudices," Mr. Bradley goes on to define ' strength ' 
and show its relation to 'force.' There is no such thing as absolute 
strength, but all strength is comparative and relative. Anything 
complex admits of different degrees of intensity in its different parts. 
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The intensity of one part of this complex whole is dependent upon 
the intensity of other parts. So also, intensity is dependent upon 
the scale according to which it is measured. The strength of any 
part of my whole conscious state at any one moment (say a percep- 
tion), bears a certain ratio to this state as a whole. As the former 
increases, the latter diminishes, other things being equal. The 
strength of my psychical state has also a certain ratio to that of 
other sentient beings. Thus, every psychical state must consist of a 
certain number of units. The strength of psychical existence as 
well as of psychical content is measurable. Both are adjectives of 
reality, and hence have degrees of quality. A state is strong when 
it dominates, when it holds its ground, when it repels and more or 
less extrudes what attacks or even does not attack it. The force of 
a state, on the other hand, may be said to be but the fact, that con- 
ditionally it may act as a stimulus, and so conditionally produce 
some increase of some psychical extent. It is not, however, clear 
how this conditional or potential extent can be called the strength of 
this psychical state. G A _ CoGSWELL . 

On the Difference of Time and Rhythm in Music. R. Walla- 
schek. Mind, XIII, pp. 28-36. 

When listening attentively to a monotonous succession of beats, we 
invariably divide it into equal periods or bars. This faculty is 
the sense of musical time. It acts by immediate perception. It is 
purely subjective ; the objective rhythm is merely the matter upon 
which it acts. It is to hearing what symmetry is to sight. Music is 
pleasant from the fact that it supplies this sense with material upon 
which it may act. In chorus singing, the time-sense of the different 
members is in unison. In so far the members become one organism 
which thinks the objective rhythm in one time or Takt. In the de- 
velopment of the race, the sensations of the rhythmical movements of 
the dance afforded the first matter for this subjective arrangement. 
The evenness of the number in the time of modern music is proba- 
bly traceable, in last analysis, to the fact that our early dancing an- 
cestors were bipeds. This early association of muscular movements 
with time is the only basis for the attempts of Mr. Wilks to reduce 
time to muscular se.nsations. That this time-sense is of very late de- 
velopment in the species, is evidenced by the facts that the songs of 
birds cannot be written in bars, and that animals can neither dance 
nor sing in concert. w _ R PlLLSBURY . 
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The Relation of Attention to Memory. W. G. Smith. Mind, 
XIII, pp. 47-73. 

The problem with which the author deals, is the function of atten- 
tion in memory — the relation of the attention to our power of asso- 
ciating and recollecting objects presented to consciousness. His 
special aim is to show what is the effect when the subject is submit- 
ted to various forms of distraction. The principle of the method 
used consists in presenting the subject-matter which the reagent has 
to commit to memory in such a way that he acquires a certain knowl- 
edge of it ; by noting the number and kind of errors in the reproduc- 
ing, a measure is obtained of the strength and accuracy of the asso- 
ciations formed. Twelve letters were arranged in three lines, one 
above the other, on a card, placed on a stand near the subject, and 
the darkened room was illuminated for ten seconds. After the lapse 
of two seconds the subject was required to repeat the remembered 
letters. For distraction, a simple sum in addition was performed, the 
numbers being repeated aloud by the subject, coincident with the 
stroke of a metronome beating at the rate of 60-70 per minute. 
The greatest distraction was found to be caused by the activity 
involved in summation, the exercise of the organ of speech causing a 
smaller but still distinct disturbance. The results point to the im- 
portant part which the motor activity plays in the formation of our 
associations. The subjects found great difficulty when they attempted 
to read over the series of letters. They saw the letters and realized 
them as visible objects, but felt their inability to connect them into a 
series which could be remembered. The effort to perform the act of 
addition during the process of memorizing, caused the subject, whilst 
conscious of the presence of the visual objects, to lose their meaning 
— they were signs whose content was wanting. The effect of mental 
distraction on attention was not merely to lessen the extent to which 
ideas could be taken up and retained in consciousness, but to con- 
fuse the associated connections. Wahrnehmung was turned into 
Empfindung. This research emphasized the fact that it is in the 
dynamic factors (interest, attention, repetition) rather than in mere 
simultaneity of elements in the conscious state, that the real forma- 
tive influences of associations are found. Also, the experiments 
point to the need of emphasizing the part played by the motor sys- 
tem. Motor elements lasted longest, and enabled the reagent to 
recollect when the other sensory images failed. 

J. A. MacVannel. 
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Simple Reactions. E. B. Titchener. Mind, XIII, pp. 74-81. 

This paper attempts (1) to weigh the evidence for and against the 
current distinction of simple reactions into the 'sensorial ' and 'mus- 
cular ' forms, and (2) to show that the final settlement of the point 
in dispute is psychophysically desirable. It is inferred "that the 
distinction is a valid one, but not obtainable from every observer. 
Rather is there required for the work a special kind of disposition or 
Anlage." That the issue is important, is proved by a consideration 
of the various departments of inquiry in which the reaction-method 
has been followed. A postscript tabulates the introspective differ- 
ences between the two forms, as observed in the Leipsic Institute. 

Author. 

Remarques sur le problhne de V instinct. Louis Weber. Rev. 
de Met, III, 1, pp. 27-59. 

There has been far too much theorizing on questions of instinct 
and animal psychology generally, and these theories have, moreover, 
overlooked the important fact that the psychology of an animal must 
depend on its biological organization. Hence the distinction be- 
tween vertebrate and invertebrate is probably far more logical than 
that between human and animal psychology. Further, the more 
striking and advanced, and therefore presumably more complicated, 
exhibitions of animal intelligence, have been studied more than the 
simple and normal. The peculiarity of instinct is that it seems to 
combine both intelligence and mechanism, and the ordinary ' explana- 
tions ' merely restate the fact. But the important question is : 
How did this state of affairs arise ? The mechanical theories, e.g. 
of Spencer, ascribe it all to the growing complexity of reflex action ; 
but neither in this nor in its psychological form, do they account for 
the appearance of anything new. The development of instincts may 
be explained by natural selection, on condition that variation is not 
reduced to a mechanical chain of motions. Variation is a real 
change, a phenomenon that has essentially psychological analogies, 
and Darwinism merely assures us of the fact, without explaining it. 
Observing our own mental life, we find it oscillating between the two 
poles of Invention, which introduces new elements, and Habit, which 
preserves the old. When habit prevails entirely, action becomes 
wholly instinctive. And this is the case with the animals. They 
are effete, and have lost their mental originality. F C S S. 
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De l' importance des langues sauvages an point de vue psycholo- 
gique. Raul de la Grasserie. Rev. Ph., XIX, n, pp. 465- 
477- 

Languages, from one point of view, may be classed as civilized 
and savage. The civilized languages have each a dominant dialect. 
They also tend to greater and greater uniformity of structure. Sav- 
age languages, on the contrary, are divided into a great number of 
independent dialects. Hence the psychologist finds an opportunity 
of studying tribal peculiarities. Savage languages have few phonetic 
laws to enable them to express thought. Neither have they such 
relations as subject and predicate. All the more they depend upon 
syntax — upon the position of the word in the sentence. These 
languages commonly confuse such conceptions as object and action, 
being and quality. Using as they do one word to express both con- 
ceptions, precision, though diminished in respect of language, is in- 
creased as regards idea. Civilized languages furnish a mold in 
which all thought is shaped ; savage languages are compelled con- 
tinually to adapt the expression to suit the varying meaning. Sav- 
age languages, again, in trying to make the thought synoptical 
frequently omit the larger words and retain the smaller. The concrete 
way of thinking of the typical savage is seen in the fact that he must 
join the idea of possession to his substantives before he expresses 
them. Thus 'mother,' 'father,' becomes 'your mother,' 'his father.' 
Abstract numerals are only found in connection with concrete sub- 
stantives. The subjectivity of savage thought is shown in the con- 
stant use of the personal pronoun along with names even of external 
objects. G. A. Cogswell. 

Das System der Kiinste. Oskar Kleinenberg. Phil. Mon., 

XXX, 9 and 10, pp. 457-5°5- 

The aim of this article is rather constructive than critical, but, in 
order to clear the way for the construction of a system, the author 
passes in review some of the most important German writers on 
Aesthetics. Their chief errors in construction may be brought under 
the following heads: (1) mistakes in classification of arts according 
to rank or dignity ; (2) the carrying out of false analogies between 
them; (3) the too sharp division and separation of arts that are 
essentially related to, and connected with, one another. As regards 
the subject matter of art, it is the same as that of science. Art and 
science are just two different ways of conceiving the same world. 
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Science seeks the general in the particular, proceeding by means of 
abstraction ; art, on the other hand, creates concrete pictures, as a 
means of embodying the general. Now, figures and events fill the 
whole world ; the former space, the latter time. Thus we get our 
first division of the arts : (i) those which deal with figures ; and (2) 
those whose sphere is events. 

To the former belong, as one group, ornamentation of surface, 
decorative painting, and painting in the narrower sense ; in another 
group are tectonics, sculpture, and architecture. To the latter belong 
two corresponding groups : music, lyric, and epic, on the one hand ; 
and orchestration, drama, and opera, on the other. 

A cross classification may also be made. The first group of each 
of the above divisions may be put together as inductive, the sec- 
ond as deductive. The inductive arts say : " So are things in 
reality, but you see that in them lives and moves something univer- 
sal." The deductive say: "The universal is not the common reality, 
but it exists ; it can win shape and life ; it can be embodied." The 
former are characterized by the infinite manifoldness of their combi- 
nations of elements ; the latter are characterized by the fact that not 
the particular but the whole rules. Thus, instead of the old names 
'idealistic' and 'realistic,' are substituted ' inductive ' and ' deduc- 
tive ' as more intelligible, and as giving a truer key to the interpreta- 
tion of any work of art. . -n jjill 



ETHICAL. 



Le progrks moral. G. Ferrero. Rev. Ph., XIX, 12, pp. 561- 

595- 

Evolutionists urge that human societies have gradually prescribed 
or proscribed certain acts. Men obeyed chiefs at first from fear, not 
because their commands seemed reasonable. In time this constraint 
produced moral tendencies hereditarily transmissible, which men fol- 
lowed spontaneously, and could not resist without remorse. This 
theory, however, has many difficulties. It assumes the transmission 
of acquired characteristics, a principle still under dispute. Especially, 
it supposes that moral progress is the effect of true biological modifi- 
cations, depending upon organs in the brain which arise or decay by 
exercise, selection, and heredity. As this biological change is slow, 
the theory cannot explain the rapidity of moral advancement or retro- 
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gression. In fact, moral progress implies a growing repugnance 
to the infliction of pain, and depends partially upon sympathy. Its 
causes, then, are not merely physiological. It is influenced by the 
psychological principle, that the repugnance to the infliction of pain 
diminishes according as the infliction satisfies a want stronger than 
the mental representation of the pain inflicted. When we consider 
the increasing importance of property with advancing civilization, this 
principle explains the greater severity with which crimes against 
property are punished in the countries of more complex social devel- 
opment. It explains, also, the growing harshness of Hellenic slavery 
after advancing culture had multiplied the wants of the masters. 
Another cause influencing moral progress is the fact that the inten- 
sity of sympathy varies with resemblance. This explains many his- 
toric transformations of the moral sense, especially those which 
involve the relations of social classes. A more complex psychologi- 
cal process often modifying moral advancement, is the law of com- 
parison. If two institutions are to serve the same end, we regard as 
immoral the one which costs more pain. Thus we come to regard 
with horror the methods of mediaeval surgery, slavery, and child- 
labor — always by comparison with a less oppressive system. An 
important result of this principle of comparison is the tendency of dif- 
ferent moralities to an equilibrium. The less advanced morality 
tends to attain the degree of development of the more advanced. 
This effect is indirect. Moral theories supporting the objectionable 
institutions become hypocritical. Men seek for justifications of all 
kinds for a state of things which they know to be condemned by the 
consciences of others. The theory of moral progress here detailed 
rests upon simple psychological laws, rather than upon biological 
transformations. The contradictions of human morality are explained 
by the fact that the psychological principles involved are many, and 
act sometimes together, sometimes in opposition. 

E. L. Hinman. 



Von der Erkenntniss des Guten und Bosen. A. Spir. V. f. w. 
Ph., XIX, 1, pp. 88-92. 

The power to distinguish between good and evil makes man a 
moral being. What is the principle of distinction, and how are we led 
to regard the moral law as the highest law of our will ? Good and 
evil, falsehood and truth, are confused in the world. We must either 
assert a likeness in their nature and origin, or deny it. If we do the 
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former, we deny the basis of truth and morality, and man becomes 
as an animal. But most men find themselves compelled to recog- 
nize a supreme norm both of right and of truth. Man follows these 
naturally, and if he follow evil or untruth he becomes the slave of 
deceit. The deception of evil and untruth exists in our notions and 
in things, and this is the source of all crime. Life, according to the 
higher interests, is life according to true reality, while an evil life is 
one of deception. Man's law of thought is the concept of the abso- 
lute, and, with it, the notion of the good and the true; "it is at 
once the basis of logic and of science, and the ground principle of 
morality and religion." j R Br0WN- 

line etude realiste de Facte et ses consequences morales. J. 
Weber. Rev. de Me't, II, 5, pp. 531-562. 

Libertarians have fought long for the formula, 'what is not yet 
accomplished is not yet accomplished ' ; determinists for the formula, 
' what is already accomplished is already accomplished.' It remains 
to add the supreme formula, 'there are acts.' This means that the 
subjective world is enriched with new facts, which are their own 
authors. The sum of these is the ego, which is accordingly its own 
author, and entirely responsible for what it is, although it could not 
be other. Whatever is accomplished is right ; the motive which was 
strongest was therefore best. Each new act — the condition of 
progress — is a crime viewed from the past, but becomes good by 
success, while all that is now good will become bad. This is a sys- 
tem of ' amoralism.' All moral systems attempt to constrain the abso- 
lute spontaneity of the act by rules, and hence will be overthrown. 
The present system merely states facts. jj q jj owe 

The Teleology of Virtue. Walter Smith. Int. J. E., V, 2, 
pp. 181-197. 

Human teleological action is voluntary action. Many of the most 
valuable elements of human life are not due to man's purposive 
action, e.g., his power of perceiving truth, his social instincts, and his 
sympathy. These endowments of thought and instinct are part of the 
moral life. Ideo-motor actions are teleological and voluntary in one 
sense, yet we have not here the deliberate purpose of human intelli- 
gence. There are many kinds of actions : those which are the nat- 
ural exercises of the faculties ; those which are random ; habitual 
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actions ; those which are preceded by their idea ; and those which 
are done for pleasure, including the actions which are the result of 
choice. The physiological counterparts of these actions are similar. 
Yet all actions are not identical in nature. There is enough to show 
that the teleological conception is subordinate. The final interpreta- 
tion of life cannot be in its terms. Nor is a strictly utilitarian 
explanation satisfactory. Our nature expands in many varieties of 
activity, and the moral ideal is the development of all our faculties, 
or, by means of sympathy, the development of the faculties of 
humanity. A true Ethic would thus put for the ideal of man the 
development of his faculties. ^ g r ead 

The Altruistic Impulse in Man and Animals. T. Gavaneseul. 
Int. J. K, V, 2, pp. 197-205. 

Man is altruistic as well as egoistic. Altruism appears in the ani- 
mal world, and man's altruism is but a development of this. The 
writer cites many instances of true altruism among the lower animals. 
Sympathy, the force that urges us to act for the good of others, is the 
psychical side of a physiological impulse that is due to the real organ- 
ization of the individual. Nature's supreme end is the preservation 
of the many. Altruism has not been invented by the reason of man ; 
it has a biological basis. -^ g r ead 

La discussion judiciaire et I'etat de droit. Gaston Richard. 
Rev. Ph., XIX, n, pp. 478-500. 

Discussion is the most characteristic feature of the social life of the 
present ; whilst the age is critical, it is also constructive ; hence it is 
becoming more organic, i.e., more living. Juridical humanity is adult 
humanity — reflective has been substituted for spontaneous belief. 
Doubt is a fruit of the maturity of humanity, and is the measure of 
man's intellectual elevation. Juridical procedure is a result of the 
growth of the human mind, and was impossible while men were yet 
bound by tradition. Ordeal and divination have this in common, that 
they both rest on the belief in a permanent revelation of God to men. 
Greek Philosophy is the first great manifestation of the need of proofs 
and of demonstrated truth. In the development of the state of law 
testimony is the essential factor, representing as it does the sponta- 
neous inquiry of society into whatever menaces it, the recuperative 
power which the social body possesses. Testimony in law is subject 
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to the same laws of procedure as natural science. Juridical examina- 
tion answers to the same exigencies as scientific examination ; both 
arise from a doubt created by a conflict of representations, and an 
end is put to this by the same operation. Liberalism sees in discus- 
sion the best indication of the life of the state. The state is the 
more organic as it is the more juridical ; more juridical according as 
discussion has been more completely substituted for the arts of war. 

J. A. MacVannel. 

Le problhne de la sociologie. G. Simmel. Rev. de Met., II, 5, 

PP- 497-5°4- 

Sociology as a particular science is a subdivision of history. It 
has for its subject-matter the general forms of the association of 
human beings in society, abstraction being made from the particular 
objects realized in and by the association. jj q Howe 



METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

The Knowing of Things Together. William James. Psych. 
Rev., II, 2, pp. 105-124. 

The synthetic unity of consciousness is one of the great dividing 
questions in the philosophy of mind. We know things singly through 
as many distinct mental states. But, on another occasion, we may 
know the same things together through one state. The problem is 
as to the relation of the previous many states to the later one state. 
It will not do to make the mere statement of this problem inciden- 
tally involve a particular solution, as we should if we formulated the 
fact to be explained, as the combination of many states of mind into one. 
The fact presents itself, in the first instance, as the knowing of many 
things together, and it is in those terms that the solution must be ap- 
proached. In the first place, what is knowing? 1. Conceptual ^ know- 
ing is an external relation between a state of mind and remote objects. 
If the state of mind, through a context of associates which the world 
supplies, leads to the objects smoothly and terminates there, we say 
it knows them. 2. Intuitive knowing is the identity of what, taken 
in one world-context, we call mental content, and in another, object. 
In neither 1 nor 2 is there involved any mysterious self-transcendency 
or presence in absence. 3. This mystery does, however, seem in- 
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volved in the relation between the parts of a mental content itself. In 
the minimum real state of consciousness, that of the passing moment, 
past and present are known at once. In desire, memory, etc., earlier 
and later elements are directly felt to call for or fulfil each other, 
and without this sense of mutuality in their parts, such states do not 
exist. Here is presence in absence ; here knowing together ; here 
the original prototype of what we mean by knowledge. This ultimate 
synthetic nature of the smallest real phenomenon of consciousness 
can neither be explained nor circumvented. 

We can only trace the particular conditions by which particular 
contents come thus to figure with all their parts at once in conscious- 
ness. Several attempts are then briefly passed in review. Mere 
synchronical sense-impression is not a sufficient condition. An addi- 
tional inner event is required. The event has been described : 
physiologically as (1) 'attention'; as (2) ideational processes added 
to the sensorial processes, the latter giving unity, the former, many- 
ness ; as (3) motor synergy of processes ; psychologically, as (4) the 
thinking of relations between the parts of the content-object ; as (5) 
the relating of each part to the self ; spiritually, as (6) an act of the 
soul ; transcendentally, as (7) the diminution (by unknown causes, 
possibly physiological) of the obstruction or limitation which the 
organism imposes on the natural knowing-of-all-things-together by an 
Absolute Mind. For transcendentalism the problem is, ' How are 
things known separately at all ? ' The author deals with these opin- 
ions critically, not espousing either one himself. He concludes by 
abandoning the attempt made in his Principles of Psychology to formu- 
late mental states as integers, and to refer all plurality to the objects 
known by them. Practically, the metaphysical view cannot be ex- 
cluded from psychology-books. ' Contents ' have parts, because in 
intuitive knowledge contents and objects are identical ; and Psychol- 
ogy, even as a ' natural science,' will find it easier to solve her prob- 
lem of tracing the conditions that determine what objects shall be 
known together, by speaking of ' contents ' as complex unities. 

Author's Summary. 

De V orientation de la me'thode en e'volutionnisme . A. Sabatier. 
Rev. de Met., Ill, 1, pp. 1-26. 

The method of evolutionism requires that everything should be 
traced back to its rudiments, every actuality to its potentiality, and 
hence does not admit absolute differences of kind anywhere in the 
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universe. But it follows equally, from the continuity of the develop- 
ment, that the spiritual element must exist in germ even in 'brute ' 
matter and physical forces. Only, it there escapes our observation, 
and so we represent as absolutely constant law what in reality is 
only the mean of imperceptible and spontaneously variable modes of 
action. Hence, when we come upon unmistakable signs of freedom 
in organic nature, we suppose its indeterminism to conflict with, and 
to be refuted by, the rigid determinism of the physical laws. 

F. C. S. S. 

Ueber Metaphysik als Erfahrungswissenschaft. E. Zeller. 
Ar. f. sys. Ph., I, 1, pp. 1-14. 

Our scientific age, in recognizing that knowledge must be a work- 
ing over in thought of materials furnished by experience, has come to 
reject metaphysics, as being an attempt to form a science a priori. 
But the a priori character is not essential to metaphysics. Science 
cannot state facts without explaining them, and explanation is always 
metaphysical, and demands metaphysical criticism. Metaphysics, 
then, merely goes further than science in the analysis and explanation 
of the given. It tests the validity of the concepts presupposed by 
science, and seeks an explanation for those very causes by which 
science explains. If those are empirical sciences whose starting- 
point is experienced fact, and whose goal is the explanation of the 
fact, metaphysics also is an empirical science. Its procedure must 
be the customary one, that is, it must use provisional hypotheses, and 
test them by their ability to explain. jj q Howe. 

Ueber eine Beziehung der Selectionslehre zur Erkenntnistheorie. 
G. Simmel. Ar. f. sys. Ph., I, 1, pp. 34-46. 

That knowledge is a product of natural selection and rests on a 
basis of utility, may be accepted by idealist and realist alike. This 
view does not imply the correspondence of knowledge to anything 
objective. Truth is simply that which produces advantageous results. 
It is not, therefore, absolute. Some animals have different senses 
from ours, therefore different systems of knowledge, different truth. 
But in the case of each animal, that is true which is in the long run 
advantageous to it. Representations thus appear as a sort of useful 
by-product of the more fundamental practical activity. 

H. C. Howe. 
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Transcendentalpsychologie. W. Enoch. Phil. Mon., XXX, 9 
and 10, pp. 506-534. 

This article aims to give a detailed account, and critical review of, 
a book by Otto Schneider (published in Leipzic, 1891), entitled: 
Transcendentalpsychologie, ein kritisch-philosophischer Entwurf. Herr 
Enoch thinks that the subject-matter and problem of the book can 
be much better understood from the second title than from the first, 
since the author does not claim to write a treatise on Spiritualistic 
Psychology, but attempts to describe all the states of consciousness 
that can come within the range of experience, and investigate their 
a priori and a posteriori elements. The book is criticised severely as 
regards method, architectonic, starting-point, philosophical and liter- 
ary references, quotations, etc., etc. It is asserted that though the 
author wishes to connect himself closely with the Critical Philosophy 
of Kant, in his methods and results, he displays none of the Kantian 

s P irit - A. R. Hill. 



